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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 



Rousseau and Romanticism. By Irving Babbitt. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, 1919. Pp. xxiii+419. 

This volume deals less with Rousseau than with the whole morale of 
romanticism and less with romanticism proper than with modern literature 
at large. It is the most thoroughgoing and penetrating attack yet made in 
this country upon the tendencies of the last two centuries. This will appear 
if we survey briefly Professor Babbitt's philosophy, his ethics, his views 
of history, literature, and art. 

I 

In philosophy, the author stands for dualism as opposed to the monistic 
view, for humanism as opposed to naturalism, and prefers the "inward 
working" of the spirit to the doubtful gains of modern progress. He is an 
absolute classicist, whose god is Aristotle. He believes in measure, restraint, 
probability, and decorum, and the greatest of these is decorum. He follows 
Aristotle's definition of "two laws for man: an ordinary or natural self of 
impulse and desire and a human self, " identified with the " power of control. " 
(It will be observed that the first "self" is likely to be creative, the second 
critical.) The too free development of the natural self ("law for thing"), 
from Diderot to Ibsen and beyond, is made responsible for most of the 
world's woes. More than ever now are needed the restraints imposed by 
"the truths of humanism and religion": on the one hand, proportion and 
decorum, on the other, humility. A traditionalist, Professor Babbitt will 
base his creed on all ancient and "secular experience. " From such a founda- 
tion he will rise to a "sound" rather than a "Promethean" individualism. 

Now the two great traditions, Christian and humanistic, have "always" 
held to some form of dualism; but Rousseauism, because it affirms natural 
(primitive) goodness, is a "virtual denial of the struggle between good and 
evil in the breast of the individual." This is the naturalism which finds its 
antinomy in the humanism of Professor Babbitt; a humanism which rejects 
the "law for thing " ; which suspects much of science, material progress, and 
the spirit of service; a humanism which is not humanitarian, which trusts 
more in humility than in humanity. The critic pays his compliments to 
Christianity, for any discipline is welcome, but the classical tradition is 
what he chiefly urges. 

The humanist, then, desires to be "moderate and sensible and decent" — 
adjectives that do not occur to one while contemplating sunsets. His ideal 
is ethical self-culture, proceeding from a kind of "inner work and the habits 
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that result." This labor must be imitative, requiring a center and a model. 
It should be accomplished without vivid enthusiasm (pas de zele, as the 
bishop said), though conversion and salvation are both attainable by 
the true humanist. He desires an ethical not a material efficiency, and the 
solution of working outwardly, as Goethe once proposed, is a " sham solution. " 
But "to work according to the human law is simply to rein in one's impulses, " 
the chief of which are elsewhere identified with the three churchly lusts for 
knowledge, sensation, and power. The libido that constraineth us must in 
turn be constrained. 

This is a negative rather than a constructive program. It cautions us to 
lash down our feelings, passions, and imagination — which are conceded to be 
the driving forces of humanity — but it gives us very little idea of how to 
direct such forces to any creative end. In its utter safety, this may be a 
suitable philosophy for sheltered academes, but how can one attain to 
anything in literature or life by trusting to such maxims as these? — "The 
veto power" is the "weightiest fact with which man has to reckon." "A 
great civilization is .... a great convention." "Human breadth" 
is achieved "by taking on limitations." 

This negativity granted, the present writer has no necessary quarrel 
with Professor Babbitt's attack on various features of the naturalistic creed. 
That is mainly a matter of personal belief and temperament, in spite of 
Professor Babbitt's distrust of temperament. And if one really believes 
that "modern philosophy is bankrupt from Descartes down" and that 
modern literature consists of an "incomparable series of false prophets," 
one has surely the right to say so. The latter-day combination of Baconian 
(scientific) utilitarianism and of Rousseauistic sentimentalism is viewed as 
all-pervasive and peculiarly dangerous. "The Greek humanizes nature; 
the Rousseauist naturalizes man. " And naturalism implies endless change, 
a medley of values, a humanly purposeless science, the final triumph of 
machinery and force. There is truth in this, if mankind is essentially 
spiritual and ultimately one spirit. 

At any rate, Professor Babbitt legitimately prefers Aristotelian univer- 
sality and wholeness, the service of Platonic insight, the search for abiding 
central truth, the supremacy of the analytical reason in determining this; 
he urges the suppression of the separatist ego and the union of spirits upon 
some vaguely indicated "higher levels." What are these? Not the more 
inspiring human ideals, since a single-minded devotion to them is condemned 
in set terms. "Those who have sought to set up a cult of love or beauty or 
science or humanity or country are open to the same objections as the 
votaries of nature." None of them "can properly be put in the supreme 
central place," because none of them involves sufficient discipline. The 
detailed indictment of these five or six major ideals is surely too absolute. 
What can be put in the supreme central place ? Man's best effort is bound 
within the circles indicated, together with a few more, but there is no 
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necessary hierarchy in this arrangement: they are intersecting not concentric 
circles. Yet it is not by slighting their importance that one can attain to 
the "rounded development" of the "complete positivist." 

II 

Although Professor Babbitt pays his tribute to the spiritual force of 
Christianity, the morality which he sets forth is rather that of the Old Testa- 
ment than that of the gospels. "Thou shalt not" is more favored than 
"thou shalt." The frein vital is more praiseworthy than the Everlasting 
Yea. "All other evils in life may be reduced to the failure to check that 
something in man which is reaching out for more. " The hunger of Oliver 
Twist would find no justification in this opponent of anything expansive. 
Buddhism is approved because it means "negatively the extinction of the 
expansive desires; positively, increase in peace, poise, centrality" (which 
have also a negative aspect). Both Buddhism and Christianity accept the 
burden of "moral responsibility, " which the naturalist, in his "ethical 
passivity, " seeks to evade. 

It is true that the naturalist is not primarily seeking for burdens; he is 
after his kind of happiness, for Professor Babbitt concedes that "all men aim 
at happiness." But apparently all men should reach this goal along a set 
path, according to fixed standards, which imply an element of oneness. 
More acceptable is the insistence on ethical experience and guides, on ethical 
purpose and conscience in life and work. Yet even these principles are 
stated mainly as inhibitions and the romanticists are ruled out of the fold 
with the severity of a Minos. "There is no such thing as romantic morality. " 
The philosophy of the beautiful soul is sneered at, for the belle time is often 
full of delinquencies in practice. The romantic ideal was altruism, their 
"real" was egoism, and both "isms" are offensive to this critic. Straining 
beyond normal experience, the romanticist finds his happiness only in dream- 
land or nympholepsy and the resultant is a wide-spread melancholy, "the 
greatest literature of despair the world has ever seen. " It might be answered 
that not all romanticists are desperate (Lamartine, Shelley, G. Sand), and 
not all desperate people are romanticists. But the real crime of these 
writers was their expansive individualism: "the general sense should never 
be sacrified lightly, " and tabu is worthier than temperament. Also Rousseau 
turns virtue into a passion and conscience into a mere expansive virtue. 
This was originally the fault of the English Deists. 

"The first place," Professor Babbitt sturdily declares, "always belongs 
to action and purpose" and ". . . . the problem of conduct remains." 
The problem is condensed in the supreme maxim, "By their fruits ye shall 
know them." Now, according to Maigron, Rousseauistic living produces 
bad fruits: therefore Professor Babbitt condemns romanticism. But the 
"orchard test" should in all fairness be applied to other products than to 
ight life in the Quarter, suicide in a garret or Musset's affair with George 
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Sand. The fruits of romanticism are properly literature, not conduct. 
Romantic poetry is a fruit that the world has justly found seasonable and 
palatable. But Professor Babbitt objects to idling and to a "dalliant 
imagination," even when they reprehensively result in very fine poetry; 
"it is not easy to be more poetical than Keats," and yet Keats is classed as 
merely "recreative" and sensuous. 

With these views it is not surprising that Professor Babbitt rejects Art 
for Art's sake. "Beauty loses most of its meaning when divorced from 
ethics." Art must have the quality of high-seriousness, though without 
direct didacticism. True drama, for instance, "requires a scale of ethical 
values. " The romanticists have confused all values, especially the ethical. 
In love, they have confused flesh and spirit (which is "human" enough). 
In nature-worship, they have confused morality and pantheism in a "sham 
spirituality." Lowell, Browning, and Wordsworth have left us with the 
idea "that to go out and mix oneself up with the landscape is the same as 
doing one's duty"; whereas, to the classically minded, the landscape and 
nature-poetry are either recreative or all wrong. Again, "the romantic 
moralist tends to favor expansion on the ground that it is vital, creative, 
infinite" (amen!); and finally, "the underlying assumption of romantic 
morality is that the virtues that imply self-control count as nought compared 
with brotherhood and self-sacrifice. " These two admissions, duly weighed, 
probably say as much for romantic morality as one would wish to say. 

Ill 

Except in the matter of definition and as regards the origins of the move- 
ment, Professor Babbitt does not aim primarily at a historical treatment of 
romanticism. His point of view is rather philosophical and he is mainly 
occupied with analyzing and illustrating that type of romanticism which he 
styles "emotional naturalism." It would not then be fair to expect a com- 
plete history of the movement, with differentiation of its various phases and 
shades. Yet some historical errors seem implicit (1) in a view of modern 
history which almost wholly condemns the writers of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries; (2) in a one-sided estimate of many great men; (3) in 
overemphasizing the spread of Rousseauistic romanticism, without due 
regard to the varieties represented by other writers. Let us consider first 
Professor Babbitt's view of history. 

We learn that as early as the Church Fathers, "human nature had gone 
bankrupt; and for some time it needed to be administered in receivership." 
The Renaissance, acceptable in so far as it fostered a true classicism, is less 
laudable in its "revival of the pagan and naturalistic side of antiquity" 
and also in its "strong tendency towards individualism." The French 
classical age, fortunately, moved toward a general or common sense (in 
either sense) and distrusted individualism and imagination. It is due to 
Professor Babbitt to say that elsewhere he appreciates the quality of the 
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classical imagination as found in Racine. But in this volume he rather 
impairs his argument by failing to stress the virtues of the various 

French classicists — he prefers the Greek In the meantime, what 

was happening across the channel ? There is no scamping of the merits of 
the age of Shakespeare. Professor Babbitt not only admires "Elizabethan 
inspiration," but speaks warmly and somewhat inconsistently of that 
"great creative literature, in which the freedom and spontaneity of the 
imagination had not been cramped by a too strict imitation of models." 
But, from now on, nil admirari is his motto. 

The chief objection to the eighteenth-century Enlightenment is that 
it "did not have enough light." The main currents of that century 
are correctly stated as pseudo-classic formalism, excessive Cartesian rational- 
ism, and the new empiricism, proceeding from Bacon and Locke. This 
empiricism is "naturalistic," and so is emotional deism, with its effusiveness. 
These several tendencies are viewed askance and Professor Babbitt, justly 
enough, sees neo-classic formalism as the real spring-board for romanticism. 
It could hardly be expected that he would appreciate the humanitarian and 
liberalizing features of la philosophie or of the Revolution. 

The nineteenth century is full of sophistries. It is likely to prove 
"the most wonderful and the least wise" of centuries. It contains a "prodi- 
gious peripheral richness and a great central void, " in which echo hollowly 
the voices of sham prophets. It encouraged various false "attempts at 
communion" (see "five major ideals" above), which appeal only to the 
half-educated. Also — horresco referens — it nurtured the monster Romanti- 
cism (see section IV, below), a pot-pourri of false ideals, "a movement that 
from Rousseau to Bergson has sought to discredit the analytical intellect." 
As for the rest of the century, Professor Babbitt readily accepts the theory 
that makes realism the reactionary continuation of romanticism — "romanti- 
cism on all fours. " Is that definition applicable to Leconte de Lisle, Dumas 
fils, and Thomas Hardy ? Professor Babbitt considers both forms (extreme 
unreal and extreme real) as different aspects of naturalism, a common impulse 
to get away from decorum. Applicable to Zola, this view tells us very little 
about Balzac. As for the contemporary scientific movement, that appar- 
ently manifests itself mainly in the "dehumanizing of man." Carry on a 
little farther and we get still another "bankruptcy" in Pragmatism, other 
vicious offspring of I' art pour Vart in the "maniacs of expression of the 
twentieth century." However, one can only assent to the view that the 
Germans have been the chief masters of soulless science and that our "anar- 
chical age" finds its crowning stupidity in the Great War. It seems less 
clear that civilization is menaced by the "present alliance between emotional 
naturalists and utilitarians" and it seems quite exaggerated to declare that 
if Rousseau's philosophy is unsound, therefore "it follows that the total 
tendency of the Occident at present is away from civilization." C'est la 
faute a Rousseau, as Gavroche said. 
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When it comes to individuals, Professor Babbitt warns us that from 
partial passages, "the reader will perhaps be led to infer a total condemnation 
of the authors so quoted"; the effect indeed is usually that of a total con- 
demnation, because of the vehemence of the critic's prejudices. His judg- 
ments, from the ethical standpoint, are frequently wise and salutary. But 
he seems to have no other standpoint. Appreciation of poetry, as such, is 
at a discount, and those writers whose legacy is not primarily a moral message 
are often viewed through a glass darkly. A number of examples will make 
this plain. Among the great names, Aristotle, Buddha, and Confucius are 
valued for their practical ethics, Shakespeare and Cervantes mainly for 
their " centrality, " Homer for his imitative objectivity. There are also 
tributes to the Socratic method, to Sophocles, Milton, and Dante. Goethe 
is praised for his final serenity, Pascal for his esprit de finesse and Dr. Johnson 
for his "ethical realism." This practically exhausts the list of Professor 
Babbitt's admirations. He criticizes specifically Moliere as too worldly, 
Voltaire as too light, Pope as "inadequate," Diderot as naturalistic. The 
Cartesians are marked by a "dogmatic and arrogant rationalism" and the 
Kantians reveal a "central impotence." Whatever is romantic is wrong: 
Balzac (?), Schiller, Chateaubriand, Schlegel. As for Hugo, he lacks 
common sense and ethical insight and he is grossly melodramatic. Shelley's 
Prometheus is melodrama of another kind and this poet is a perfect example 
of the nympholept. Even Wordsworth and Browning are not spared. 
The former is granted some ethical elevation, but he is thoroughly wrong 
about nature and her teachings, as well as about childhood and the language 
of poetry. Browning is meant for the half-educated, and the critic rather 
disagreeably sneers at the Summum Bonum, the idea that supreme happiness 
may be found "in the kiss of one girl"; Browning represents a "hybrid art" 
and other verses of his are called the "most flaccid spiritually in the English 
language." Among contemporary thinkers, Bergson's "monstrous sophis- 
tries" are scored, W. James is "wildly romantic," and these two, together 
with Professor Dewey, are suffering from naturalistic intoxication. One 
might go on and list the "delusions" and disillusions of Vigny, Flaubert, and 
G. Sand, but the censorious bias is already evident. 

Rousseau, perhaps more warrantably, bears the brunt of these attacks 
because Rousseau does set up principally as an ethical teacher. The main 
doubt that suggests itself here is historical. It may be admissible to hold 
that "Rousseau represents more fully than any other one person a great 
international movement. " Even so, it is questionable whether the roman- 
ticism of Hugo and Shelley, of Schiller and Wordsworth, is primarily a 
Rousseauistic and emotional romanticism. The individualism which is 
at the core of the movement tended to wide differentiations in romantic 
writers of various countries. Jean-Jacques himself is reprehended, philo- 
sophically and morally, because of his lack of deep reflection, his primitivism 
and nature-worship, his failure to divide sense and spirit, emotion and 
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virtue. Ethically, it is quite possible to differ from Rousseau. But again 
Professor Babbitt fails to point out the literary values of his sensibility, his 
imagination, his "impassioned recollection" and his impassioned prose. 
Rousseau is viewed as the "arch-sentimentalist," spiritually a sham, impris- 
oned by his ego, insisting on his uniqueness, standing for wonder, spontaneity 
and savage ignorance, unadjusted, self-indulgent and dalliant, a father of 
false gospels. The genuine power and feeling of his writings is not noticed. 
What is emphasized is the "audacity of revolt in the name of feeling from 
both humility and decorum." Are these recurrent virtues necessarily 
superior to feeling? The rigid humanistic attitude is again indicated in this 
extract: "It is easier to be a genius on Rousseauistic lines than to be a man 
on the terms imposed by the classicist. " It is surely safer — but is it easier ? 

IV 

We are now ready to examine Professor Babbitt's conception of aesthet- 
ics, as well as his understanding of romantic versus classical art and literature 
in the abstract. I do not find that he has any theory of aesthetics per se. 
It is styled a "nightmare subject." The term implies an effort "to rest 
beauty upon feeling," which is an ever-shifting basis. Beauty itself "loses 
most of its meaning when divorced from ethics," and the pursuit of mere 
beauty is the "pursuit of illusion. " Yet the author grants the necessity of 
illusion whether in life or art. The best classicist "perceives his reality only 
through a veil of illusion, " the right use of which is not to project the imagi- 
nation toward an endless torrent of change, but rather toward the abiding 
"element of oneness" which remains central in the flux. The worship of 
art, however, as professed by Flaubert, is a sham religion and George Sand's 
manifesto contains much more truth. Rien n'est beau que le vrai — yet 
Keats's attempt to link the two, Professor Babbitt wittily observes, was 
disproved as long ago as the Trojan War. So in the case of Helen, the 
Greeks seem to have fought for beauty on its own merits. Still we learn 
that "ethical beauty in the Greeks resides [mainly] in order and proportion; 
[it is] not a thing apart. " A chief modern source of aesthetic confusion was 
Shaftesbury, with his "inclination to identify the good and the beautiful." 
Rousseau develops this aesthetic morality. 

The effort here is inconsistent: Professor Babbitt's argument tends 
partly to submerge the beautiful (without estranging it) beneath the ethical 
and the true; partly to displace and disjoin beauty from truth and goodness, 
thereby allowing a possibly separate existence. The latter tendency is 
seen also in the admission that rich poetical effects may be gained from 
reverie and association with nature, activities which are rather amoral. 
This does not mean that one should acclaim or rejoice in poetry. For 
Professor Babbitt, "the light that never was on sea or land," is Arcadian 
spoofing, and "the desire of the moth for the star" is dismissed as mere 
nymphdlepsy. 
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The partial definition of romanticism from which the critic works is as 
follows: "a thing is romantic when it is wonderful rather than probable 
. . . . , when it is strange, unexpected, intense, superlative, extreme, unique. " 
The definition has reference rather to the dawn of romanticism than to its 
more conscious literary expression. We learn that "the uncultivated 
human imagination is romantic" and "incurably melodramatic." We 
learn further that "all children, nearly all women and the vast majority of 
men always have been, are and probably always will be romantic. " Is not 
this an admission that the romantic is an inherent part of human nature ? 
Professor Babbitt speaks also of man's "primary demand for some haven of 
refuge," his "ineradicable longing" for some Arcadian escape, his craving 
for endless vistas and for a "view of life to which the perception lends 
immediacy and the imagination infinitude." What the writer does not 
indicate is that this longing may have a spiritual source and become a 
spiritual adventure. The idealism of Lamartine, the honor of "Lord Jim," 
Musset's cry, "Malgre" moi l'infini me tourmente," the spirit of Stevenson and 
of Cyrano, Kipling's "True Romance," these and such as these are not 
mentioned. But Rousseauistic romanticism is again scored for its freakish- 
ness, its preoccupation with its own uniqueness, the fact that it "tramples 
verbal decorum under foot," its eccentricity and unreality, its feminine 
feeling for magic and glamor. "Nothing is in itself romantic; it is only 
imagining that makes it so" (cf. Shakespeare). And thus we pursue the 
wrong kind of illusion. In Chateaubriand's romanticism, for instance, 
the conspicuous elements are these: "Arcadian longing, the pursuit of the 
dream-woman, the aspiration towards the infinite .... with the cult of 
nature. " For in the despotism of mood to which the romanticist submits, 
he will "tend to make of nature the plaything of his mood." Not only 
is nature a refuge but an ideal setting for la solitude a deux. Romantic love 
is fatally linked with emotional intoxication (and "thrills" are always objects 
of suspicion), with "infinite indeterminate desire," and particularly with 
the moi of the poet. "The more Titan and Titaness try to meet, the more 
each is driven back into the solitude of his own ego." So Musset is the 
"chief martyr of this mortal chimera, " the delusion that passionate romantic 
love can truly exalt and ennoble. Even Perdican's immortal plea is turned 
against him! Finally, the "sense of uniqueness in feeling passes over into 
that of uniqueness in suffering" — and romantic melancholy is enthroned. 
A chief objection to the whole movement, of course, is its "evasion of moral 
responsibility and setting up of scapegoats" (e.g., fatality). 

This indictment, together with the numerous passages cited in other 
connections, leaves little doubt as to Professor Babbitt's prejudice. It 
must be added that he makes a few concessions, allowing the romanticists 
certain poetic gifts and their share of soul and imagination. We pass to 
the author's own ideal, which is classicism. He had already spoken of the 
romantic dibdcle as due in part to the difficulty of uniting "men who are 
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indulging each to the utmost his own 'genius' or idiosyncrasy." Desiring 
brotherhood or sympathy, they attain only solitude. But "great literature" 
is rather defined as the "interpretation of an infinite that is accessible to 
those who possess in some degree the same type of imagination." On this 
basis of the greatest common denominator Professor Babbitt would con- 
struct the positive side of his humanistic program, all compact of what is 
normal and central, disciplined and decorous. The "mediatory virtues" 
may be summed up in the Greek conception of decorum, which means 
simply the preservation of smoothness and temperance amid the storms of 
passion. Ethical art has such restraint and calm; and its " only rule . . . . 
is to view life with some degree of imaginative wholeness. " Experience and 
imagination together will give us a Greek universality, a "knowledge of the 
abiding human element." And taste mediates between what is unique 
creatively and what is representative humanly. Such are the classical 
qualities; now here is the "heart of the classical message: one should aim 
first of all not to be original but to be human, and to be human one needs to 
look up to a sound model and to imitate it. " (To whom did the first sound 
model look up? If eighteenth-century neo-classical "looking up" had 
continued indefinitely, could posterity ever cease looking down ?) Anyhow, 
"the [resulting] imposition of form and proportion is ... . culture." 
And genuine culture is difficult, disciplinary, opposed to Rousseauistic 
spontaneity. 

This is the central debate between the schools: the romanticist declares 
you cannot "submit to the yoke of either reason or imitation and at the same 
time be imaginative"; the classicist grants the supremacy of the creative 
imagination, "but adds that to imitate rightly is to make the highest use 
of the imagination." Is it still a question of imitating books or of true 
Aristotelian mimesis? Another hazy point is the definitionof "insight." 
We are perpetually hearing that classicism rests on an "immediate 
insight into the universal," that the classicist apprehends intuitively "the 
total symmetry of life. " Without venturing to deny this wonderful power, 
we should like to learn more about its nature and processes. If it functions 
absolutely and beyond our ken, it would seem to have some kinship with 
the romantic conception of genius. 

V 

Professor Babbitt's chapter on romantic genius, naturally, is inadequate, 
and one is not content with the chapter on romantic love. The most forceful 
chapters are those concerning romantic morality and "The Present Outlook. " 
"Romantic Irony" would be thin, were it not thickened out by the insertion 
of various other matters. Occasionally the treatment, without losing its 
semblance of logic and its "powerful dialectic," tends to become scrappy 
and "peripheral. " So there are many returns to the motif and many repeti- 
tions. But on the whole the method and the style are of a high order, 
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needing no commendation from the reviewer and no recommendation to all 
who know Professor Babbitt's former volume on the Masters of Modern 
French Criticism. It is only the content of Rousseau and Romanticism 
which seems in some respects "perilous stuff," largely because the author 
will close his ears to the sirens' song, whether they sing of poetry and creation, 
or of landscapes and love. Stevenson once said that there were two prin- 
cipal kinds of truth, a truth for the old and a truth for the young; perhaps 
classicism is the better truth for critics and romanticism for those creatively 
inclined. Nature, magna rerum parens, includes every ism, together with 
critics and poets. 

Finally it should be said that Professor Babbitt, in the course of his long 
argument, has uttered many wise and fair judgments. One is bound to 
accept much that he says about the dangers of Rousseauistic living. If the 
questionable judgments appear more salient in this review, that is because 
the author's constant habit of attack seemed to call for a serried system of 
defense. Curiously enough, his own statements, by reason of their thorough- 
going quality, have often supplied or implied the counter-irritant. A few 
more examples of this, partaking of the de te fabula variety, may be offered 
by way of valediction. " One can discern .... the danger of a classicism 

that is too aloof from the here and now " "He was not capable 

of a poetic faith, not willing to suspend his disbelief on passing from the 
world of ordinary fact to the world of artistic creation." "Tradition and 
routine will be met sooner or later by the cry of Faust : Hinaus ins Freie. " 

E. Peeston Dakgan 
University op Chicago 



Franzosische Dichter des Mittelalters: II. Marie de France. By Emil 
Winkler. Sitzungsberichte der kaiserlichen Academie der Wis- 
senschaften in Wien. Philosophisch-historische Klasse. 188. Band, 
3. Abhandlung. Wien, 1918. Pp. 127. 

In this elaborate treatise, Emil Winkler has attempted to identify Marie 
de France with the Countess Marie de Champagne (1145-98). The thesis 
attracts by its dramatic interest : these two women stand out in high relief 
among twelfth-century personalities. The first ranks among the most 
talented of the Old French poets; the second was a leader in society and a 
patroness who surrounded herself with a remarkable group of writers. 

In support of Winkler's contention it may be said that both Maries 
were of noble birth; both were interested in love-literature, one as an author 
(the Lais), the other as a patroness; both turned their attention, toward 
the end of their lives, to pious works (the Espurgatoire Saint Patriz; Evrart's 
translation of Genesis; the Eructavit) ; and both lived in the second half of 
the twelfth century. Winkler makes use of these generally accepted facts, 
but he has discovered no additional evidence. 
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